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THE RESULT IN OHIO 

Sib, — My attention has been called to a statement made by you on Page 
805 of the December Number of The North American Review. The state- 
ment in part is as follows : 

" The most striking instance was afforded by Ohio, where Mr. Herrick 
had his own committee and organization, and Mr. Willis had his, and Mr. 
Hughes bad none worthy of mention. This division of forces, supplemented 
by labor disaffection in the North and extraordinary efforts in Mr. Wilson's 
behalf on the part of the Miners' Union, brought inevitable disaster upon 
all. Otherwise, unless utterly neglected, Ohio would hardly have parted 
company with her neighboring States in maintaining unbroken loyalty to 
the Republican party." 

This statement in so far as it relates to Mr, Herrick or myself is false. 
It implies that each had separate organizations and that neither was loyal 
to Mr. Hughes. Neither Mr. Herrick nor myself had any personal organiza- 
tion whatever, and we were both entirely loyal to Mr. Hughes. We fought 
for the whole Republican ticket — National, State and County — and Mr. Her- 
rick and the Republican State ticket went down to defeat with Mr. Hughes. 

The only organizations in Ohio were the regular County and State 
Republican Committees, and these were loyal to Mr. Hughes and the rest 
of the Republican ticket. There was earnest, loyal effort in every quarter, 
but the cry, " He has kept us out of war " and " We are enjoying prosper- 
ity " proved to be too strong to be overcome. 

In fact, I have heard some criticism of our State Committee on the 
ground that it neglected the interests of the State ticket to promote the 
welfare of the National ticket. In this criticism I do not join because it is 
unjust. The Republican State organization did not sacrifice any part of 
the ticket to promote the advantage of any other part. It was loyal to all 
and lost all. At the last moment the whole influence of the liquor interests 
was thrown against the Republican State ticket, and this carried the day 
for the Democrats. 

But Ohio will come back. Watch her t Republicans will sweep the State 
in 1918 and again in 1920. We lost in 1916, but not because of lack of 
loyalty on the part of State candidates or the State organization. 

I felt sure your article was based on a misunderstanding of the facts, 
and consequently I have seized this opportunity to state the facts and to 
deny most emphatically any implication of disloyalty. 

Columbus, Ohio. " Feank B - Willis - 

[We meant no reflection upon Governor Willis and, even more assuredly, 
none upon Mr. Herrick, of whose complete fidelity to Mr. Hughes we were 
well aware. We were only illustrating a seeming lack of cohesion which 
induced a species of chaos and invited disaster. Nevertheless, if our remark 
gave rise to the slightest suspicion that we were placing honorable men in 
a class with Hiram Johnson, we humbly seek pardon from both Mr. Herrick 
and Mr. Willis. — Editor.] 

VITALIZING THE OFFICE OF ELECTOR 

Sir, — Your comments on the Electoral College have interested me 
greatly. I believe that before changing the system, we should take measures 
to make it work as was intended by its authors. I was perfectly aware at 
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the time that I embodied this ides in a pamphlet that my proposal was 
quite academic and impracticable, because our political practice had grown 
spontaneously in an opposite direction; but I showed how the plan would 
operate if tried. 

I still believe the Electoral College possesses valuable possibilities, and 
that the office of Elector could be vitalized and made a real power, along 
the lines of our political development. My scheme suggests the proper 
composition of a party National Convention. As the Electors are the 
constitutional agents for electing the President, so the party's Nominees for 
Electors are naturally the men to name the candidate for whom they 
propose and pledge themselves to vote. Those Nominees assembled, 531 in. 
number, would form an intelligent, responsible and manageable body, of 
moderate size and capable of deliberation; which would immensely improve 
the quality of our conventions. 

You will see how this function would give reality to the office of 
Elector. The party voters would nominate their leaders, primarily with 
reference to service in the nominating convention. The strong and inter- 
ested men (not holding Federal offices) would eagerly seek the post, and 
would make' vigorous campaigns to procure election in the great referendum. 

Furthermore, as you have shown, the Electoral College assures to the 
several States more effectively and simply than would any other plan, the 
proportional weights guaranteed to them by the Constitution. At this 
point I venture to express dissent from your well considered opinion on 
split tickets. It was undoubtedly the intention that the Electors should 
vote independently as individuals, not solidly by States, and as Jefferson 
and Madison said emphatically, they ought to be chosen by Congressional 
districts. Would not the majorities (or pluralities) of 433 districts express 
the will of the whole nation more nearly than those of 48 States, coming 
to that extent nearer a choice by popular vote? 

The experiment I suggest seems to me well worth trying before entering 
upon a Constitutional ehange of the system. Restrain the Electors, but give 
them a voice. You recall the universal criticism and condemnation of our 
National Conventions four years ago, repeated this year as to the Repub- 
lican Convention particularly. But let the Electoral Nominees of each 
party constitute its nominating convention, and the conditions would be 
much better. Every man would feel that the rightness and wisdom of his 
own action was to be passed upon by his constituents when the work of 
the convention of which he was a member should be submitted to the 
people for ratification or rejection. The sense of responsibility would 
promote a scrupulous performance of duty. 

This reform may be instituted by a simple act of Congress to this effect : 

That in every year in which there is to be a Presidential election, the 
qualified voters of every State, belonging to each recognized political party, 
shall nominate by the system of primary balloting as many candidates 
for Electors of President and Vice President of the United States as the 
State may have Senators and Representatives-at-Large in the Congress, 
and such voters within every Congressional district shall in like manner 
nominate one candidate for Elector. The Nominees for Electors thus 
designated in all the States shall assemble in due time and shall nominate 
and proclaim the candidates for the offices of President and Vice President 
to whom those of them who may be chosen Electors will give their votes; 
and candidates for said offices shall not be nominated by any other persons. 
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Hoping this communication may not seem to you out of place, I am, 
with great respect, 

J. W. HOLCOMBE. 

Department of the Interior, 

Office of the Solicitor, 

Washington, D. C. 

THEOLOGICAL BROKERAGE 

Sir, — In your October issue, you publish an article on "The Morality 
of Force." That essay seems to have been written on the assumption that 
the humanitarian theory of Government is not as effective as Nietzsche's 
principle of the Will-to-Power. If it is true in war, that the moral is to 
the physical as three to one, then the Will-to-Power theory seems to be fal- 
lacious. If we translate Nietzsche's theories into terminologies with which 
we are more familiar, we can, it seems to me, better grasp the premise of 
German reasoning. If, for instance, we substitute for the supremacy of 
Culture, our apothegm that " Those who think should govern those who toil," 
or our other statement, "Whatever is best administered is best," we see 
that the implied object is the same in either case — the greatest good. Of 
course the question comes, What is the greatest good, and to whom? Nietz- 
sche says that sympathy is contemptible virtue, and that the greatest num- 
ber is the whole world. A plausible argument can be made for the Divine 
Right theory, as well as for our Vox populi vox Dei claim. But old Vox 
Populi can, by the consent of the governed, correct his mistakes, but the ad- 
vocates of the Divine Bight cannot show their credentials. All State reli- 
gions make the same claim of theological brokerage for clerical service. 

Thomas M. Anderson. 
Portland, Oregon. 

Sir, — In your November issue, in reviewing " The Religion of Experi- 
ence" by Horace J. Bridges, your reviewer says: 

" It is a point too often lost sight of that if we do not believe what 
Jesus taught, we have no business to call ourselves Christians, no matter 
how religious we may be." 

Does he really mean that? If that is true, none of us have any business 
to call ourselves Christians, for of course none of us believe the chief 
things Jesus taught. 

One of them discredited itself automatically with the death of his last 
contemporary some eighteen centuries ago. According to Jesus' most 
solemn assurance, the Kingdom of God, the visible, substantial, super- 
natural kingdom, as preached by John and expected by the Jews, was to 
come in the lifetime of the generation he was addressing in Matthew 24 
and Mark 13. And, of course, it didn't come. Most of us have ceased 
to look for it at all, and not even the most fervent millenarian will ever 
be able to roll back the ages and give us the Kingdom within the time that 
Jesus taught it was to come. 

Another chief teaching of Jesus was the sacredness of the Jewish ritual. 
However much he hated the narrowness or hypocrisy of those who would 
reduce all righteousness to the keeping of the law, he never withdrew from 
the position that its keeping was a part of righteousness. Paul dispensed 
with the law for us wholly on his own responsibility, and however much, 



